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ABSTRACT 



Heat transfer with laminar flow has wide applications in various flelds of engineer- 
ing such as chemical industries, desalination plants, solar energy collectors, etc. 
Improvement in the heat transfer rate in existing heat exchangers becomes essential 
with increase in operational time of heat exchanger because of factors like fouling 
and scaling. Various techniques have been described in the literature to enhance 
heat transfer rate in heat exchangers. However, most of the studies are restricted 
to plain tubes of small hydraulic diameter. In most of the past studies the friction 
factor was correlated to Reynolds number. Since in a large hydraulic diameter pipe 
hydrostatic pressure is one major parameter in addition to Reynolds number, the 
prediction of friction factor using correlations based on Reynolds number only may 
deviate from reality for a large hydraulic diameter pipe. 

In some applications, such as air liquefaction process, crude oil transport over 
large distance involves large diameter pipes demanding large amount of pumping 
power. Determination of accurate friction factor is essential for such devices. Hence 
there is a need for studying friction factor for large hydraulic diameter systems. 

In the present project a flow visualization study has been conducted in a newly 
built Reynolds apparatus to understand the flow pattern with twisted tape and wire 
coil inserts. The objective of the present work is to study the behavior of fluid 
mechanics and heat transfer parameters in a large hydraulic diameter duct flow 
with and without twisted tape insert. A mathematical analysis for large hydraulic 
diameter duct flow is presented to correlate the friction factor as a function of 
Reynolds number and hydrostatic pressure. Based on the present mathematical 
analysis friction factor correlations were developed. These developed correlations 
have been tested with various fluid and duct sizes. For large kinematic viscosity 
fluid flow in a small hydraulic diameter duct with large values of Reynolds number, 
the presently developed friction factor correlations show good agreement with that 
available in the literature. 

The thesis is organized in six chapters. It begins with the introduction where, 
flrst the need for research on heat transfer augmentation in a heat exchanger has 
been justifled. Then augmentation techniques have been discussed. In Chapter 
2 about 55 papers have been reviewed to present the developments in the heat 
transfer augmentation techniques. Based on the review, foundation for the present 
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study has been laid out. Chapter 3 deals with fabrication of experimental setup and 
the experimentation procedure followed in the present work. The flow visualization 
study is presented in Chapter 4. The results from the present work are discussed in 
Chapter 5. Conclusions and future scope are presented in Chapter 6. 
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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Heat exchanger is a device facilitating heat transfer between two or more fluids. It 
is extensively used in several industries, such as thermal power plants, chemical pro- 
cessing plants, air conditioning equipment, refrigerators, radiator for space vehicles 
as well as automobiles etc. Heat exchanger has been classifled in many diflFerent 
ways. A typical classiflcation is given in Fig. 1.1. 

Types Of Heat Exchangers 

r as Tor as Gas To Liquid Heat Liquid To Liquid 

Heat Exchangers Exchanger Heat Exchanger 

f ? T ^ t 

Waste Heat Economiser Fluidized Heat Pipe Liquid Coupled 
Bpilers Bed Heat Heat Exchanger 

T , Exchanger 

y Fire Tube Water Tube r ^ n 

f f ^ ^ t Shell And Plate 

Plate Heat Pipes Rotary Convective Liquid Coupled Tube Heat^, Heat 

Fin And Regenerator Recuperator Heat Exchanger Exchanger J^xcnangei 

Prime Surface ^ 

Heat Exchangers 

Figure 1.1: Classiflcation of heat exchangers. 



The design of heat exchanger is complicated, requiring a consideration of diflFer- 
ent modes of heat transfer, pressure drop, sizing, long term performance estimation 
as well as economic aspects. Most of the designs are based on compactness of the 
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unit. The compactness may be defined as the ratio of the heat transfer surface 
area on one side of the heat exchanger to the volume. Generally, a medium heat 
exchanger with a surface area density on any one side greater then 700 vr? jvr? is 
referred to as a compact heat exchanger regardless of its structural design. As a 
heat exchanger gets older, the resistance to heat transfer rate increases due to foul- 
ing or scaling. This is particularly true in heat exchangers used in marine as well 
as chemical industries. Also in some industries there is a need to increase the heat 
transfer rate in the existing heat exchanger. Therefore to maintain the desired heat 
transfer in an existing heat exchangers several methods have been invented in the 
recent years and they are discussed in following sections. 



1.1 Heat Transfer Augmentation 



In recent years, high costs of energy and material have resulted in an increased 
eflFort aimed at producing more efl&cient heat exchange equipment through an aug- 
mentation of heat transfer. Techniques of heat transfer augmentation are relevant 
to several engineering applications. An heat exchanger for an ocean thermal energy 
conversion (OTEC) plant requires a heat transfer surface area of the order of 10, 000 
TV? jMW . Therefore an increase in the efl&ciency of the heat exchanger through an 
augmentation technique may result in a considerable saving in the material cost. De- 
salination is another application in which large heat transfer surfaces are required 
and possibilities exist for the use of an augmented system. Some of the cases where 
heat transfer augmentation is desirable are: 

1. Old heat exchangers subjected to fouling or scaling. 

2. Heat transfer in fiuids having low thermal conductivity, such as, air, various 
gases and oils. 

3. Size limitation of heat exchangers in specific applications, such as, space vehi- 
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cles, automobile, etc, where the goal of the designer is to reduce the weight of 
the unit. 



1.1.1 Augmentation Techniques 



There are three different methods to enhance the heat transfer rate in a heat ex- 
changer. 



1. Active method 



2. Passive method 



3. Compound method 



1.1.1.1 Active Method 



As the name indicates, this method involves some external power input for enhance- 
ment of heat transfer. This method has not shown much potential due to: 

1. Complexity in design. 

2. External power is not so easily available in all applications. 

Some examples of active methods are: 

1. Induced pulsation by cams. 

2. Induced pulsation by means of a reciprocating plunger. 

3. Use of magnetic field to disturb the seeded light particles in a fiowing stream. 



1.1.1.2 Passive Method 



This method involves no external power input. In this method additional power 
needed for heat transfer enhancement is taken from the available power in the sys- 
tem itself. This power utilized in enhancing heat transfer is known as the exergy 
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Tube 
Direction Of 



Flow ^^ :,,, 



Reciprocating 
Plunger 

Figure 1.2: Active method with a reciprocating plunger. 



loss. As is well known, the heat exchanger industry has been striving for improved 
thermal contact (enhanced heat transfer) and reduced pump power losses in or- 
der to improve the thermodynamic efficiency of heat exchanger. A good heat ex- 
changer design should has a efficient thermodynamic performance, i.e, minimum 
generation of entropy or minimum destruction of available work (exergy) in the 
power/refrigeration system incorporating a heat exchanger. As we know, we can't 
stop exergy loss completely, but we can definitely minimize it through efficient de- 
sign. Some of the examples of passive methods for heat transfer enhancement in 
heat exchangers are wire coil, twisted tapes, use of ribbed heat transfer surfaces, 
etc. 



1.1.1.3 Compound Method 



This method uses both active and passive method in a combination to take advantage 
of both the technique. It has to deal with a complex design, and hence has limited 
application. 



1.1.2 Optimization 



Usually an increase in heat transfer rate is accomplished by an increase in pressure 
drop. For example, in some situations the heat transfer coefficients are increased 
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a full length twisted tape. 
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of flow 
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Layout of a circular tube containing a smoothly varying 
(gradually decreasing) pitch full length twisted tape 



Tube 



Direction 



of flow 




Layout of a circular tube containing 
wire coil 



H = Pitch of the twisted tape 
S = Space between twisted tapes 
D = Diameter of the tube 
e = Diameter of the wire coil 
P = Pitch of wire coil 



T = Length of the wire coil 



Figure 1.3: Different configuration for twisted tape and wire coil inserts. 



at most about 4 times while the friction factor is increased as much as 50 times 
or more. An increased friction factor implies an increased power requirement for 
pumping the fiuid. Hence it is equally important to reduce the frictional loss while 
increasing the heat transfer rate. The best technique would be the one that results 



in an optimum values of both the parameters. 



Chapter 2 



LITERATURE REVIEW 



An extensive literature survey of all types of heat transfer augmentation techniques 
with external inserts has been discussed by Bergles [1]. In the present study twisted 
tapes and wire coils have been selected as an insert for heat transfer augmentation. 
Literature pertaining to twisted tape and wire coil inserts has been discussed in the 
following sections. 



2.1 Heat Transfer Augmentation With Twisted 
Tapes 



Witham [2] published his work on heat transfer enhancement by means of a twisted 
tape insert way back at the end of the nineteenth century. Since then reports on 
the new works have been pouring in continuously. The work on twisted tape first 
started with twisted tape inserts in circular ducts. Thereafter twisted tapes inserts 
have been used in non-circular ducts as well. 



The width of the metal strip of twisted tape is equal to or less than the internal 
diameter of the duct depending upon whether the tape is loosely, snugly or tightly 
fitted inside the tube. The reduction in tape width causes a decrease in the pressure 
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drop and heat transfer rate. The twisted tapes may be extended all along the length 
of the duct and in this case tapes are called full length tapes. The tapes can be short 
length also when the tapes extend only up to certain length of the duct and there 
is a decaying swirl downstream of the tape. Twisted tapes can also be regularly 
spaced when the small pieces of tapes are welded on to the ends of a thin circular 
rod. Twisted tapes can be placed inside the duct by pitching as well. There can be 
splits at the edges of the tape or there can be holes punched on the tape surfaces. 
All these variations in a twisted tape are made to reduce the increased pressure 
drop usually accompanied by enhanced heat transfer rate. Investigators have also 
tried the compound use of twisted tapes and other means of passive heat transfer 
enhancement techniques. 

Royds [3] found that a twisted tape performs better than a plain tube in terms 
of heat transfer even for the flow of low Prandtl number (Pr < 1) fluids. He further 
found that the tighter twist tapes provide an improved heat transfer rate at a cost of 
increase in pressure drop. Cresswell [4] noticed that the ratio of maximum velocity 
to mean velocity is smaller in case of swirl flow compared to that for a straight flow. 
Kreith and Margolis [5], Thorsen and Landis [6] observed that centrifugal force fleld 
aids convection when the fluid is heated up and inhibits convection when the fluid 
is cooled by pushing the heavier fluid particles outward and lighter fluid particles 
inward. Gambill and Bundy [7] found that twisted tapes are also important for 
higher Prandtl number fluids (e.g., ethylene glycol, etc). Smithberg and Landis 
[8] gave an analytical model of swirl-tape-generated swirl flow mechanism. Lopina 
and Bergles [9] observed that the diflFerence between isothermal and heated flow 
friction factor for the swirl flow of liquids is substantially less than the corresponding 
diflFerence for a plain tube. 

The general conclusion from the aforementioned investigations and the works 
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of Colburn and King [10], Seigel [11] and Koch [12] is that, for turbulent flow, 
comparable increase in heat transfer coefl&cients are accompanied by pressure drops 
which are several orders of magnitude grater than the plain tube values. It has been 
observed from the works of Cilburn and King [10], Seymour [13], and Kreith and 
Soju [14] that short length twisted tapes (about 25 - 45 % of tube length) perform 
slightly better than the full length twisted tapes, indicating thereby the persistence 
of the swirl over a substantial part of the test section downstream of the tape. 

In the early seventies Date [15] made a review of the available friction factor and 
Nusselt number results for flow in a tube containing a twisted tape and pointed out 
that the existing correlations deviate from the measurements by 30%. The studies 
by Kepper [16], and Kidd and Jr. [17] proved the usefulness of the twisted tapes in 
gas cooled nuclear reactor. 

Date [18] formulated and solved numerically the problem of fully developed, 
uniform property flow in a tube containing a twisted tape. He compared the ex- 
isting experimental data with his own numerical predictions. Bolla et. al. [19] 
observed that transverse rib perform better than twisted tape insert in a duct flow. 
Zozulya and Shkuratov [20] found that smooth decrease of pitch of a twisted tape 
does have signiflcant influence on the heat transfer. Huang and Tsou [21] studied 
free swirl flow in pipes. Blackwelder and Kreith [22] recommended that an optimum 
design of heat exchangers with tape induced swirl flow must consider a combination 
of continuous and decaying swirl flow. Blackshall and Landis [23] studied boundary 
layer characteristics of incompressible twisted-tape-generated swirl flow. Watanable 
et. al. [24] observed that maximum thermal stress appears near the piping con- 
necting parts of the cover plate of the plate fln heat exchanger channels. Genis and 
Rautenbach [25] studied the thermo-hydraulic characteristics of high velocity water 
flow in short tubes with twisted-tape inserts. Budov et. al. [26] predicted the loss of 
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head due to hydraulic resistance in a twisted tape generated swirl flow. Beckermann 
and Goldschimdt [27] observed that, in addition to convection, radiative heat trans- 
fer from the relatively hot (1260^ C) cross twisted tapes in the flueway of a water 
heater plays an important role in the heat transfer to the tube wall and this phe- 
nomenon cannot be neglected. Yamada et al. [28] made similar observations. Gupte 
and Date [29] measured and semi empirically evaluated friction and heat transfer 
data for twisted tape generated helical flow in an annulus. Filipak [30] made an 
experimental study of the twisted tape generated swirl flow in a vertical (contrary 
to the usual particle of horizontal) test section. Donevski and Kulesza [31] predicted 
the frictional losses from the combined eflFects of the axial and tangential boundary 
layer flow coupled with an additional vortex mixing eflFect. Rao [32] performed an 
experimental study of the augmentation of heat transfer in axial ducts of electrical 
machines. Fomina et. al. [33] checked the flrst pilot plant having economizers with 
twisted tape flns. 

Algifri and Bharadwaj [34] and Algifri et. al. [35] presented a series of solutions 
to governing equations for short length twisted tape generated decaying swirl, which 
were deduced from the Navier-Strokes equations. Burfoot and Rice [36] found that 
the surface roughness of a twisted tape insert aflFects the thermohydraulic charac- 
teristics. Kumar and Bharadwaj [37] obtained theoretically the heat transfer and 
pressure drop correlations using the Kreith and Sonju [14] solution for the velocity 
vector which decays along the axis of the tube. 

Kumar and Prasad [38] have investigated experimentally the performance of 
a twisted tape inserted solar water heaters. Fujita and Lopez [39] while doing 
experimental investigation, did not flnd any evidence of tape fln eflFects in the heat 
transfer characteristics of a snugly fltted stainless steel tape insert when compared 
to Teflon tape insert. AI-Fahed et. al. [40] have observed that there is an optimum 
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tape width, depending on the twist ratio and Reynolds number, for the best thermo 
hydraulic characteristics. 

Saha et. al. [41] have shown that, on the basis of constant heat flux, regularly 
spaced twisted tape elements do not perform better than full length twisted tapes. 
Rao and Sastri [42], while working with a rotating tube with a twisted tape insert, 
observed that the enhancement of heat transfer oflFsets the rise in friction factor 
due to rotation. Manglik and Bergles [43] have combined correlations for laminar 
and turbulent flows into a single continuous equation. For an isothermal friction 
factor, the correlation describes most of the available data for laminar, transitional 
and turbulent flows within 10%. However, a family of curves is needed to develop 
correlation for Nusselt number, due to non-unique nature of laminar to turbulent 
transition. Sivashanmugam and Sundaram [44] and Agarawal and Raja Rao [45] 
also studied the thermo hydraulic characteristics of the twisted tape generated swirl 
flow. Peterson et. al. [46] experimented with high pressure (8 - 16 MPa) water as the 
test liquid in turbulent flow with low heat fluxes and low wall to fluid temperature 
diflFerences typically for liquid-liquid heat exchangers. 

Naumov and Semashko [47] and Naumov et al. [48, 49] used a mathematical 
model available for a adiabatic cross section to study the pulsed asymmetric heating 
of pipes by an external heat flux and calculated thermo-physical parameters of cooled 
pipes containing twisted tapes within the collector of deviated ions in the T-15 
Tokamak injection system. Yokaya et. al. [50] demonstrated a novel use of twisted 
tapes in controlling the flow in the continuous casting mold and reflning process. 
Klaczak [51] found the usefulness of the short-length twisted tapes. Hijikata et. 
al. [52], while carrying out experiments in a vertical test section, observed that the 
radiation between the pipe wall and the twisted tape increases the heat transfer rate 
by about 50%. 
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Saha and Dutta [53] explained that on the basis of constant pumping power 
and constant heat flux boundary condition short length twisted tapes are found to 
perform better than full length twisted tapes for tighter twists. Multiple twisted 
tapes perform nearly as good as a single twist. Friction factor and Nusselt number 
are approximately 15% lower for twisted tape with smooth swirl with the average 
pitch same as that for uniform pitch throughout twisted tape. The uniform pitch 
twisted tape performances better than the twisted tape with a gradually decreasing 
pitch. Saha and Dutta [54] used a test fluid with a high value of Prandtl number 
(Servo therm medium oil). 



2.2 Heat Transfer Augmentation With Wire Coils 



Inaba and Ozaki [55] showed that the turbulent flow induced by a wire coil enhances 
heat transfer even in the downstream of the wire coil. They developed empirical 
relations for Nusselt number as a function of Pr and ^ (where P denotes pitch of the 
coil and e denotes diameter of the coil). Pressure drop is found to be proportional 
to the length of the wire coil. Both high heat transfer characteristics and small 
pressure loss can be obtained by utilizing the leading edge eflFect near the tube 
and the turbulent flow in the downstream of the wire coil. Among all the tested 
conflgurations — = 10 is found to be optimum for heat transfer enhancement with 



smaller pressure drop. 



2.3 Objectives of the Present Study 



In all the aforementioned studies the values of hydraulic diameter considered for 
study are small and the variation of friction factor was correlated to Reynolds num- 
ber. Since in a large hydraulic diameter pipe, hydrostatic pressure is one major 
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parameter in addition to Reynolds number the prediction of friction factor using 
correlations based on Reynolds number only may deviate from reality for large hy- 
draulic diameter pipe. 

In the present project an analysis has been carried out for large hydraulic diam- 
eter annulus correlating the friction factor with Reynolds number and hydrostatic 
pressure. An experimental setup has been constructed for the study. Experiments 
were conducted in the fully developed region of a smooth circular pipe and an an- 
nulus with and without twisted tape insert. The variation of friction factor with 
Reynolds number and hydrostatic pressure has been studied. The variation of fric- 
tion factor due to hydrostatic pressure for different fluids has been discussed. The 
Nusselt number variation in a large hydraulic diameter annulus for both with and 
without inserts has been studied. 



Chapter 3 



EXPERIMENTAL SETUP 



The detail of the experimental setup design, fabrication, experimentation proce- 
dure and uncertainty involved in the present experimentation are discussed in the 
following sections. 



3.1 Experimental Setup Description 



The experimental setup designed and fabricated for the present study has been 
shown in Fig. 3.1. It consists of a concentric tube heat exchanger made of plexiglas 
with an inner diameter Di = 20 mm and outer diameter of Dq = 50 mm. The inlet 
to the heat exchanger is connected to a storage tank and the outlet is connected 
to a discharge tank Fig. 3.2. The storage tank is maintained at a constant head. 
The inner tube of the test section is made of galvanized iron (GI) pipe with outer 
diameter 20 mm and thickness 0.5 mm. A nichrome heater coil is inserted in this pipe 
to provide the necessary heat flux. The inner tube of the test section is insulated 
lengthwise by asbestos disks to prevent the heat transfer along the length of the 
tube. Further the heater coil is thoroughly insulated by means of the ceramic bids 
to avoid the electric short circuit in the test section (Fig. 3.3). 
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Figure 3.1: A view of experimental setup. 



3.2 Design Considerations 



A detailed deign and fabrication of the various components used in the present setup 
are discussed in the following subsections: 



3.2.1 Design Based On Maximum Reynolds Number 



The generalized Bernoulli's equation in a pipe with head loss can be written as: 



I^dP 



2 .,2 



P 



+ 



Vn — V 



W, 



l+g{Z,-Z,) + ^ + hi = 



m 



(3.2.1) 



where: 



w 



cv 



m 



= Work done by the control volume per unit of flowing mass. 



hi = Loss which accounts for the rate at which mechanical energy is irreversibly 
converted into internal energy. 
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Figure 3.2: Connection of heat exchanger to the inlet tank. 
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Figure 3.3: Inner pipe of the test section. 
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= Head loss + Friction work + Energy dissipation 
_ 4./.L.y2 I v^ K.y2 

= Pipe friction (Major loss) + Obstruction to flow (Minor loss). 

In the present experiments both major and minor losses are important as the 
pipe length under consideration is small. All other notations in Eq(3.2.1) have their 
standard meanings. For the present study ^'^~^^ = (As Pi = P2 = Patm)i ^2 ^ Vi 
(as -^ is negligible). Wcv = (as there is no work done by the control volume). 
Substituting all the above values in Eq(3.2.1), 



2D 



h 



Rearranging Eq(3.2.2) 



« = |(l+E^ + E*) (3-2-3) 



The hydraulic diameter for an annulus can be written as: 

4 X Cross sectional area 
Dh ^ — 



Wetted perimeter 
Ax^{Dl-Dl) 



nx (L»2 + A) 

^Dh = D2-Di (3.2.4) 



where, D2 = Inner diameter of the outer pipe, and Di = Outer diameter of the 
inner pipe. Reynolds Number 

i?e = ^ (3.2.5) 

Reu 

^V2 = -— (3.2.6) 

Substituting Eq(3.2.4) and Eq(3.2.6) in equation Eq(3.2.3), 

H = (^)-(l^Sl^^S^) (3.,,) 
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3.2.2 Hydraulic Entrance Length Calculation 



As is well known that the internal flow is divided in two regions, namely developing 
region and developed region. In developing region, the velocity is function of both 
X and y coordinate (x- coordinate is in the direction of flow and y- coordinate is 
perpendicular to it). In the developed region, the velocity is not a function of x. 

There are correlations reported in literature Ozisik [57] for the entrance length 
calculation of pipes. According to those correlations, the entrance length for a lami- 
nar flow is higher than that for the corresponding turbulent flow. Those correlations 
are as follows: 



For laminar flow: 



^ = 0.06 X Re (3.2.8) 



D 



h 



For turbulent flow: 



' =4.4x (i?e)^ (3.2.9) 



D 



h 



Based on the above calculations it was found that outer diameter D^ = 50 mm , 
inner diameter Di = 20 m.m. and total length of pipe / = 4.5 m will be suitable for the 
present experimentation. Large hydraulic diameter D^ = 30 m.m. has been selected 
to know the friction factor variation as a function of Reynolds number because almost 
all the aforementioned studies are restricted to small hydraulic diameter pipes only. 



3.3 Components, Material And Fabrication 



The manufacturing procedure of various components for the experimental setup is 
explained as follows: 
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3.3.1 Flange Design for Pipes Joints 



The detailed design procedure for a flange design is available in Khurmi and Gupta 
[58]. The design correlations are as follows: 

1. Nominal diameter of bolts, d=0.75t+10 mm, where t=thickness of the pipe 

2. Numbers of bolts needed on a flange, n=0.0275D+1.6 

3. Thickness of flange, i/ = 1.5i + 3 mm 

4. Thickness of flange, B=2.3d 

5. Outside diameter of flange, Do=D+2t+2B 

6. Pitch circle diameter of bolts, Z)p=D+2t+2d+12 mm 

7. If strengthening of flange is required then ribs of thickness U = -^ should be 
provided. 



In the present setup the outer pipe has dimensions 60 m.m. OD and 50 m.m. ID. 
Hence the flange that has been used has the following dimensions: 

1. d = 0.75 X 5 + 10 = 13.75 mm 

2. n = 0.0275 x 50 + 1.6 = 2.975 ^ 3 

3. tf = 1,5x5 + 3 = 10.5 mm 

A, B = 2.3 X 13.75 = 31.625 mm 

5. L)o = 60 + 2 X 31.625 = 123.25 mm 

6. Dp = m + 2x 13.75 + 12 = 99.5 mm 



Plexiglas flanges were fabricated according to the design dimensions and they 
were flrst joined with the plexiglas pipes of the heat exchanger by means of a tight 
push joint. Later on chloroform was used as an adhesive to ensure a good strength at 
the joint. At the joint a mixture of M. Seal and Aerldide is used to ensure that there 
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Dp= 100 
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Figure 3.4: Flange Design. 



is no leakage (Fig. 3.5). A rubber gasket is used to prevent the leakage through the 



flange coupling. 
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Figure 3.5: A view of flange coupling used for the heat exchanger pipes. 



3.3.2 Fabrication of Components for Pressure Measurement 



Cylindrical pressure taps of dimensions 7 mm outer diameter, 6 mm inner diameter, 
and 50 mm length were fabricated in the workshop. For the pressure tabs insert in 
to the heat exchanger pipes three holes of 7mm diameter were drilled to a depth 
of 0.25mm (half the pipe thickness, to prevent the disturbance in the flow due to 
pressure taps insert) circumferentially at six diflFerent streamwise locations, i.e, 1 
m, 2 m, 3 m, 3.25 m, 4 m and 4.25 m from the inlet valve position. To prevent 
the fluctuation in the pressure drop reading cigarette fllters were inserted in to the 
pressure taps. A vertical column manometer bank has been designed and fabricated 
to take the pressure readings at various pressure taps locations. Water with a small 
quantity of laser dye has been used as the manometer liquid in the present work. 
A view of the presently fabricated manometer setup is shown in Fig: 3.6. In the 
present work all readings are taken in the fully developed flow region only. 
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Figure 3.6: Manometer bank setup constructed in the present work to measure the 
pressure readings. 



3.3.3 Components for the Temperature Measurement 



The copper const anton thermocouples were used for the temperature measurement. 
The thermocouples are calibrated by conducting two different experiments. In both 
the case one junction of the thermocouple is placed in a constant temperature bath. 
Other end of the thermocouple is exposed to ambient condition in one experiment, 
and in the other experiment it is maintained at icepoint by placing it in a icebox. 
Using the experimental data a linear equation has been developed for temperature 
difference as a function of e.m.f. A plot for the comparison of developed linear 
equation data with the experimental data is shown in Fig. 3.7. From Fig. 3.7 
it can be concluded that for both the test condition the equation data showing 
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good agreement with the experimental data. Hence this equation has been used to 
determine an unknown temperature. The thermocouples in the test section were 
connected with a multimeter by means of copper lead wires (Fig. 3.8) to measure 
the e.m.f across the thermocouples. A constant heat flux is supplied through a 
nichrome heater coil. The input heat flux is controlled by mens of a variac and the 
power input is measured by means of a wattmeter Fig. 3.9. 
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Figure 3.7: Thermocouple calibration. 
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Figure 3.8: Test section 




Figure 3.9: Power input control and measurement devices. 



3.3.4 Fabrication of Heat Transfer Augmentation Equip 
ment 



Twisted tape was fabricated from the thin metal strips with smooth surface finishing 
(Fig. 3.10). The metal strips of width 14 mm, nearly equal to half the hydraulic 
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diameter of the annulus were attached to the ceiling by an attachment and twisted 
by applying the force from the bottom. Adequate load has been attached to the 
bottom of the twisted tape to avoid the bending of the metal strip during the twisting 
action. 




Figure 3.10: Twisted tapes fabricated for the present study. 
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3.4 Experimentation Procedure 



Fig. 3.11 shows a schematic view of the experimental setup. An overhead tank with 
0.2 m^ capacity serves as a constant head reservoir and is used to discharge the test 
liquid to the test section through a regulating valve. The test section consists of 
concentric straight pipes made of plexiglas, which are joined at regular interval of 1.0 
m by flanges. The inner diameter of the outer pipe is 50 mm and the annulus (flow 
passage) is of 30 m.m. in the radial direction throughout. The small pipe is supported 
inside the large pipe centrally by means of two small concentric cylinders made up 
of plexiglas of 0.3 mm thickness and 0.5 m^m. length (Fig. 3.11). This concentric 
cylinder is supported circumferentially in the large pipe at each 2 m distance by 
means of three thin pins of diameter 2 m^m.. The test section is kept horizontal by 
aligning it by means of a spirit level. 

Pressure taps were placed at a distance of 4.0 m, 4.25 m and 4.75 m along the 
flow direction from the inlet valve position. At each location, three pressure taps 
were placed circumferentially at angles of 0^, 120^ and 240^ measured from the top 
along the clockwise direction (Fig. 3.12). The pressure taps are 40 m.m. long and 
made up of cast iron (Fig. 3.13) with inner diameter of 8 m.m. and outer diameter 
of 10 m^m.. The joints of the pressure taps and the pipe are sealed with an adhesive 
to ensure no leakage. The pressure drop per unit length is found to be nearly same, 
i.e, ^^l~2t^l'^^ ^ ^^tfb-t2b'^^ ^ hence it is concluded that the flow is fully developed. 

All the pressure readings are taken under isothermal conditions. A U-tube 
manometer with water as working fluid is used for measuring the pressure drop at 
each probe location. The least count of the pressure measurement manometer is 0.5 
m^m.. Water is used as the working fluid for the entire study. Water is supplied to 
the pipe from a big reservoir of capacity 700 liters, which is maintained at a constant 
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Figure 3.11: Schematic view of the experimental setup. 




Figure 3.12: Angular positions for pressure taps, twisted tape, and thermocouple 
insert. 



head. The discharge through the pipe is measured by means of a calibrated jar and 



stop watch. 
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Figure 3.13: Angular positions for pressure taps used in the present work. 



Experimental data on pressure drop and discharge were collected under constant 
head conditions. At least two sets of data were collected to ensure the repeatability 
of the experiments. The average of the two sets of readings is used for analysis. 



The developing length li for the laminar flow in an annulus is calculated using 
the following correlation Ozisik [57]: 



l- = 0,056DhRe 



(3.4.10) 



where Reynolds number Re = ^^^^ , The friction factor / in the developed 
region is calculated from the average pressure drop readings of the three circumfer- 
ential pressure taps at three streamwise locations (4.0 m, 4.25 m and 4.75 m from 



the inlet valve location) as given below. 



/ = 






(3.4.11) 



where hi is the head loss noted from the manometer reading along the flow 
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direction, g is the acceleration due to gravity, D^ is the hydraulic diameter. A is the 
area of the cross section and Q is the flow discharge rate through the test section. 

The ratio of the dynamic pressure to the shear stress produced by the velocity 
gradient due to the hydrostatic pressure variation along the radial direction in the 
test section is calculated as 

Jg = ^^ (3.4.12) 

where D^ is the inner diameter of the outer pipe in the annulus. In case of plain 
pipe, it represents the hydraulic diameter Dh- 

The Reynolds number is calculated based on the discharge rate Q through the 

test section 

Re=^ (3.4.13) 

Au ^ ^ 

where u is the kinematic viscosity of the working fluid. 

The local value of the Nusselt number is calculated based on the diflFerence 
between the local wall temperature T/^ and the local mean bulk fluid temperature 

Nu = %^ (3.4.14) 

kio 

where, hio and kio are the local heat transfer coeflScient and local thermal con- 
ductivity of the fluid, respectively, at a thermocouple location. The local thermal 
conductivity kio of the fluid is calculated from the fluid properties [59] at the local 
mean bulk fluid temperature. The local heat transfer hio is calculated from the 
energy balance at a thermocouple location, i.e, hio{Ti^ — Tij^f,) = §". 

hi, = 5 (^-^-i^) 
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where, 5" is heat input q measured by the wattmeter per unit wetted area ttD^/, 
i.e, 5" = ^jT^. The length of the test section for the present experimental setup is 
/ = 0.5 m. 

Twisted tapes of two different twist ratios {Y = 8.67 and 9.23) were used. For 
the wall temperature measurement thermocouple were placed on the outer surface of 
the inner tube circumferentially at 0^, 120^ and 240^ (Fig. 3.12) at three streamwise 
locations, viz. 0.02 m, 0.175 m and 0.375 m from the leading edge of the test section. 
Further for the measurement of mean fluid temperature thermocouples were placed 
at 0.0075 m and 0.015 m distance radially from the all aforementioned thermocouple 
locations. 



Chapter 4 



FLOW VISUALIZATION 



Design and fabrication of inserts used in the experiments is a complex process. 
Twisted tape and wire coil inserts were selected for the study. In order to have a 
first hand information about the eflFect of these inserts prior to actual experiment, a 
fiow visualization study was conducted. This study provided us information on the 
change in fiow pattern when inserts were used. 

To carry out the study, a Reynolds apparatus has been fabricated. In this ap- 
paratus water was used as a medium and ink was used as a dye. Four diflFerent 
types of twisted tapes (Y=4.5, 7.73, 10) and one wire coil were fabricated in the 
work shop. These inserts were tested in the Reynolds apparatus. Flow visualiza- 
tion has been conducted with each insert at three diflFerent locations, viz., at inlet, 
downstream and the outlet bend. Three values of Reynolds number (Re=108, 290 
and 740) are considered for each study. Small values of Reynolds number is chosen 
for fiow visualizing experiment because at higher values of Reynolds number the 
fiow becomes turbulent throughout and reading the swirl fiow is difl&cult. For each 
location, photographs have been taken by high speed digital camera as shown in the 
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following figures(4.1-4.12). 

It is been found from the experiment that the twisted tape with a fine twist 
(Y=7.73) generates good swirl fiow, from the heat transfer point of view for high 
values of Reynolds number. From study it is realized that with wire coil turbulent 
fiow is achievable even in a laminar fiow region, and the same fiow pattern is found to 
be maintained in the downstream. The similar observation is recorded on the basis 
of pressure drop and heat transfer analysis by Inaba and Ozaki [55]. Hence wire coil 
can be used as an insert in a laminar fiow region to improve the heat transfer rate 
significantly, even in the downstream. Fine twist twisted tapes maintaining good 
swirl motion even in the down stream and this may be reason that Saha and Dutta 
[53] found that a short length twisted tape with an intermediate twist ratio can give 
an improved heat transfer rate with a minimum pressure losses as compared to full 
length twisted tape. 

This study is partial as it doesn't provide any information about the pressure 
drop, however these results eased the present investigation and helped a lot in se- 
lecting the the proper insert. 
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(a) 




(b) 




(c) 



Figure 4.1: Tight twist (Y=4.5) inlet flow pattern (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 and (c) 
Re=740. 
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(a) 




(b) 




(c) 



Figure 4.2: Lose twist (Y=10) inlet flow pattern (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 and (c) 
Re=740. 
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Figure 4.3: Fine twist (Y=7.73) inlet flow pattern (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 and (c) 
Re=740. 
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(a) 




(b) 




(c) 



Figure 4.4: Inlet flow pattern for a wire coil (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 and (c) Re=740, 
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(a) 




(b) 




(c) 



Figure 4.5: Tight twist (Y=4.5) downstream flow pattern (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 
and (c) Re=740. 
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(c) 



Figure 4.6: Lose twist (Y=10) downstream flow pattern (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 
and (c) Re=740. 
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(a) 




(b) 




(c) 



Figure 4.7: Fine twist (Y=7.73) downstream flow pattern (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 
and (c) Re=740. 
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(c) 



Figure 4.8: Downstream flow pattern for a wire coil (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 and 
(c) Re=740. 
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(a) 




(b) 




(c) 



Figure 4.9: Tight twist (Y=4.5) flow pattern at bend (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 and 
(c) Re=740. 
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(a) 




(b) 




(c) 



Figure 4.10: Lose twist (Y=10) flow pattern at bend (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 and 
(c) Re=740. 
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(a) 




(b) 




(c) 



Figure 4.11: Fine twist (Y=7.73) flow pattern at bend (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 and 
(c) Re=740. 
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(a) 




(b) 




(c) 



Figure 4.12: Flow pattern at bend for a wire coil (a) Re=108, (b) Re=290 and (c) 
Re=740. 



Chapter 5 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



5.1 Friction Factor Variation in Large Diameter 
Pipe and Annulus Without Insert 



In the present investigation, it is observed that the pressure drop |f is a function 
of the wall friction only for small diameter pipes and liquids with large values of 
z^ = -. However, in a large diameter pipe {Dh > 30 mm ) with a liquid of small 
value of kinematic viscosity, the pressure drop is less dependent on the wall friction 
whereas it is strongly dependent on the hydrostatic pressure variation in the radial 
direction. The pressure drop due to the hydrostatic effect is negligible for the flow 
of a low density liquid in a small diameter pipe and hence generally it is neglected. 
But in the present study it is found that in a large diameter pipe and for a liquid 
with low kinematic viscosity this assumption can lead to a substantial error. 
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In order to simplify the analysis the Darcy's friction factor can be written as: 






where a and b are arbitrary dimensionless constants. 

In the present investigation the hydraulic diameter chosen is quite large com- 
pared to that by Moody [55] and Olson and Wright [56]. The friction factor cor- 
relations presented by Moody [55] and Olson and Wright [56] are related to the 
Reynolds number. 

The effect of hydrostatic pressure on friction factor is significant in the low 
Reynolds number range where the dynamic pressure is negligible as compared to 
the hydrostatic pressure. Mathematically Reynolds number can be written as: 

Re = ^ (5.1.2) 

^^ 

where pV'^ is the dynamic pressure based on the average velocity and //-^ is 
the shear stress due to wall friction based on the average velocity and the hydraulic 
diameter. The loss due to hydrostatic eflFect in ducts will increase with an increase 
in its characteristics length. In most of the earlier studies it was assumed that 
the results based on Reynolds number will be applicable for all sizes of pipes. This 
assumption in real practice will be erroneous for fiow in a large diameter pipe. Hence 
to include the eflFect of hydrostatic pressure loss for the friction factor calculations a 
new number "Jg" is introduced in the present work. Jg is the ratio of the dynamic 
pressure based on the average velocity and head loss due to hydrostatic pressure 
based on the inner diameter of the outer duct for an annulus instead of hydraulic 
diameter because the variation of hydrostatic pressure along the radial direction in 
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an annulus depends on the inner diameter of the outer pipe. In the case of plane 
pipe Jg is simply based on the diameter of pipe. Mathematically 

Jg = ^--= (5.1.3) 



Jg is similar to Reynolds number and the only difference is that the velocity 



gradient used in Reynolds number (Eq(5.1.2)) is shifted from -^ to J ^' In the 
present study it is found that number Jg can be used in combination with Re for all 
size of pipe, for accurate calculations of the friction factor. Eq(5.1.1) can be written 
in terms of the nondimensonal numbers as: 

where ft is the total friction factor which is the sum of the wall friction factor 
and hydrostatic friction factor. The wall friction factor is dependent on the Reynolds 
number and can be written as: 

/„ = ^ (5.1.5) 

The hydrostatic friction factor is dependent on the newly introduced nondimen- 

sional number Jg and can be defined as: 

h 
fhy = Y~ (5.1.6) 

A series of experiments were carried out to study the variation of the friction 
factor with the Reynolds number as well as Jg. Correlations were developed for the 
friction factor as a function of Reynolds number and Jg. The correlation developed 
in the present investigation based on Jg and Reynolds number Re has shown good 
agreement with the existing results for small diameter pipes. The number Jg in the 
present investigation is found to be important for friction factor calculations in duct 
fiows where the ratio of hydrostatic pressure to dynamic pressure is large. 
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In a small diameter pipe with a liquid of large kinematic viscosity the number Jg 
becomes negligible as the ratio of hydrostatic shear stress to the dynamic pressure 
head is negligible and hence f^y is negligible as compared to /^. But in a large 
diameter pipe with a liquid of small value of jy the number Jg is significant hence 
/^ is negligible as compared to fhy- Further in the present work the eflFect of Jg on 
friction factor calculations for diflFerent fiuids is studied using a correlation proposed 
in the present work. 
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Figure 5.1: Variation of Jg with Re in an annulus. 



To study the importance of hydrostatic eflFect in smooth pipe and annulus for 
diflFerent values of diameter and Reynolds number the variation of Jg with Reynolds 
number is plotted in (Figures. 5.1 and 5.2). Fig. 5.1 shows the variation of Jg with 
Reynolds number in an annulus for diflFerent values of diameter Dq keeping the ratio 
same as that for the present experimental setup (^ = 0.4). It can be seen that the 
number Jg increases linearly with Reynolds number. Further, Jg is large for small 



diameter pipe and large values of Reynolds number. The reason for this behavior is 
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Figure 5.2: Variation of Jg with Re in a plane pipe. 
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Figure 5.3: Variation of Jg with Re for different fluids in a plane pipe. 
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Figure 5.4: Variation of total friction factor ft with Reynolds number Re in large 
hydraulic diameter pipe and annulus. 



that in these cases the dynamic pressure is quite high as compared to the hydrostatic 
pressure. Hence the high dynamic pressure nullifies the shear stress eflFect due to 
the hydrostatic velocity gradient. Therefore according to Eq(5.1.4) the total friction 
factor will increase with an increase in the diameter of pipe and decrease in Reynolds 
number, due to a rise in the hydrostatic friction factor f^y with a decrease of Jg. 
This is the reason that the present results do not match with that reported by 
Moody [55] and Olson and Wright [56] at low Reynolds number and large hydraulic 
diameter. The correlations developed in the present work yield values of friction 
factor in good agreement with those reported by Moody [55] and Olson and Wright 
[56] at high Reynolds number range and for small value of hydraulic diameter. Fig. 
5.2 shows the variation of Jg with Reynolds number in a plane pipe, which is similar 
in nature to that for an annulus. 



The variation of Jg with Reynolds number in a plane pipe for diflFerent fiuids is 
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Figure 5.5: Variation of total friction factor ft with Jg in large hydraulic diameter 
pipe and annulus. 



plotted in Fig. 5.3. It is observed that the value of Jg is large for fluids with large 
values of kinematic viscosity and vice versa. Hence the hydrostatic friction factor 
ffiy is large for the fluids with small values of kinematic viscosity. Therefore it can 
be concluded that the friction factor results correlated in terms of Reynolds number 
for a particular liquid will not be applicable to another liquid when the diflFerence 
in kinematic viscosity values of two fluids is large. 



Present results for the variation of total friction factor with Reynolds number 
in large hydraulic diameter annulus and pipe are shown in Fig. 5.4. The flgure also 
shows the comparison of data obtained from the correlations developed in the present 
work with the present measurements. The correlation data is in good agreement with 
the measurements. The correlation of friction factor is as follows: 



For annulus: 
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(5.1.7) 
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Figure 5.6: Variation of total friction factor ft with Reynolds number Re in an 
annulus for different diameters with ^ constant (=0.4) for Helium. 



For plane pipe: 



26.79 529345.86 



Re 



Jg 



(5.1.8) 



It may be observed that the value of the total friction factor is higher for plane 
pipe (Eq(3.2.6)) than that for the annulus (Eq3.2.7) in large hydraulic diameter 
ducts. The reason for large losses in plane pipe than that in annulus is that in 
large hydraulic diameter ducts the wall friction losses are less important compared 
to hydrostatic effect. More the fluid in a given cross section more the loss due to 
velocity gradient generated by the hydrostatic pressure. Hence in a plane pipe the 
values of friction factor are found to be high compared to annulus. By comparing 
Eq(3.2.6) and Eq(3.2.7) it can be concluded that the total friction factors in a plane 
pipe are more sensitive to the Jg than that in an annulus, because the value of the 
constant "b" for the hydrostatic friction factor is quite high in case of a plane pipe. 



The experimental data and correlated data for the total friction factor variation 
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Figure 5.7: Variation of total friction factor ft with Reynolds number Re, in an 
annulus for different diameters keeping ^ constant (=0.4), using the properties of 
water. 



with Jg is plotted in Fig. 5.5. The values of friction factor obtained in the present 
investigation is higher then Mody [55] and Olson and Wright [56] even though the 
measured pressure drop is small because the term j^ .^ in Eq(3.4.11) is negligible 



gDhA^ 



for large hydraulic diameter ducts. 



Using the Eq(5.1.7) the variation of total friction factor with Reynolds number 
in the annulus is plotted in Fig. 5.6 for different diameters keeping the ratio ^ fixed 



at 0.4 for helium and in Fig. 5.7 for water at 30^ c. From figures. 5.6 and 5.7 it is 
clear that the results using the present correlation are in good agreement with that 
reported by Olson and Wright [56] only when the outer diameter is small {Dq < 0.5 
cm) and Reynolds number is large {Re > 100). The reason for this behavior is that 
under this condition the dynamic pressure dominates over the hydrostatic pressure. 



hence the high dynamic pressure nullifies the generation of velocity gradient by the 
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Figure 5.8: Variation of total friction factor ft with Reynolds number Re, in a plane 
pipe for different diameters, using the properties of Helium He. 
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Figure 5.9: Variation of total friction factor ft with Reynolds number Re, in a plane 
pipe for different liquids. 
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hydrostatic pressure. However it can be observed that the results for helium are 
in good agreement compared to that for water because water has a higher value of 
kinematic viscosity compared to helium. 

Using the Eq(5.1.8) the variation of total friction factor with Reynolds number 
in plane pipe is plotted in Fig. 5.8 for different diameters for helium at 30^ c. The 
observation from this figure is similar to that for Fig. 5.6. The values of friction 
factor are approaching to those reported by Moody [55] with a decrease of the 
hydraulic diameter and an increase of Reynolds number. 

The variation of the total friction factor with Reynolds number for diflFerent 
liquids is plotted in Fig. 5.9 for plane pipe keeping diameter fixed at 3 cm. It can 
be seen from the figure that the values of friction factor are quite high for liquids 
with small values of the kinematic viscosity because for small kinematic viscosity 
liquids the value of Jg is negligible. As the hydrostatic friction factor is inversely 
proportional to Jg, the total friction factor for small kinematic viscosity liquids is 
quite high. 



5.1.1 Conclusions 



The following conclusions are drawn from the aforementioned results: 

1. The hydrodynamics of fiow in large diameter ducts is quite diflFerent from that 
in small diameter ducts, because in the former the hydrostatic pressure plays 
a significant role. 

2. Compared to the dynamic pressure eflFects the hydrostatic eflFects are not sig- 
nificant for large values of Reynolds number and small hydraulic diameter 
ducts. 

3. The hydrostatic friction factor increases with an increase in hydraulic diameter. 
Hence the total friction factor is quite large in large diameter ducts. 
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4. The correlation developed in the present work for large diameter ducts shows 
good agreement with that reported in the literature when the hydraulic di- 
ameter is small and the values of Reynolds number is large because at such 
situations the dynamic pressure dominates over the hydrostatic pressure. 

5. Friction factor correlated in terms of Reynolds number for a particular fluid 
is not applicable to another fluid when the diflFerence in kinematic viscosity of 
two fluids is large. 

6. The developed correlations for friction factor as a function of Reynolds number 
Re and Jg is applicable for any Newtonian fluid flow in a duct. 

7. The friction factors for plane pipe are larger than that for annulus in large 
hydraulic diameter ducts because the hydrostatic pressure drop dominates 
over the wall friction losses. 
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5.2 Study of Friction Factor in Large Diameter 

Annulus Using Various Configurations of Twisted 
Tape 



A series of experiments were carried out to study the friction factor in a large 
hydraulic diameter annulus with various insert parameters and different number of 
twisted tapes in an annulus for the fully developed laminar flow. The laminar flow 
with varying Re from 40 to 2000 has been chosen because the hydrostatic eflFects are 
important when the Reynolds number is small. Twisted tapes of two diflFerent twist 
ratios Y = 8.67 and 9.23 and two diflFerent lengths lu=Q2 cm and 30 cm were used 
in the study. 
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Figure 5.10: Variation of friction factor / with Reynolds number Re in an annulus 
with single twisted tape (Y = 8.67 and lu = 62 cm. ) insert along 120^ in streamwise 
direction. 



Fig. 5.10 shows the variation of / with Re for a single twisted tape insert 
(Y = 8.67 and lu = 62 cm) at 120^ along the test section. It is clear that the 



friction factor varies in the circumferential direction, and thus the pressure drop 
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Figure 5.11: Variation of friction factor / with Reynolds number Re in an annulus 
with single twisted tape {Y = 9.23 and lu = 30 cm) insert along 120° in streamwise 
direction. 
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Figure 5.12: Variation of friction factor / with Reynolds number Re in an annulus 
with two twisted tapes {Y = 9.23 and lu = 30 cm) insert along 120^ and 240^ in 
streamwise direction. 
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Figure 5.13: Friction factor / variation with Reynolds number Re in an annulus 
with three twisted tapes {Y = 9.23 and lu = 30 cm) insert along 0°, 120° and 240° 
respectively. 
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Figure 5.14: Comparison of friction factor / with Reynolds number Re for different 
number of twisted tapes at 0^. 
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Figure 5.15: Comparison of friction factor / with Reynolds number Re along 120° 
for different twisted tapes. 
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Figure 5.16: Comparison of friction factor / with Reynolds number Re along 240° 
for different number of twisted tapes. 



also varies along the circumference. Fig. 5.10 further shows that the pressure drop 



is large along the direction of the twisted tape, and / is not a constant function of 
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Reynolds number along the circumference of the duct. 

The variation of friction factor with Re for a single twisted tape insert (Y = 9.23 
and lit = 30 cm) at 120^ along the test section is plotted in Fig. 5.11. The pressure 
drop is large along 0^ in low Reynolds number range [Re < 100) and as Reynolds 
number increases, the pressure drop along the 120^ exceeds that along 0^. The 
pressure drop along 240^ is found to be small for all the values of tested Reynolds 
number. 



The variation of friction factor with Reynolds number for two twisted tape 
inserts {Y = 9.23 and lu = 30 cm) at 120^ and 240^ along the test section is shown 
in Fig. 5.12. It is observed that except for the small values of Reynolds number the 



friction factor along 120 varies almost linearly with Reynolds number throughout 
the tested range. 

Figure. 5.13 shows the variation of friction factor with Reynolds number for 
three twisted tapes inserts {¥ = 9.23 and lu = 30 cm.) at 120^, 240^ and 0^ along 
the test section. Here the friction factor is found to vary almost linearly along the 
three angles considered. However the pressure drop is found to be highest at 240^ 
along the test section, followed by that for 0^ and 120^. 

The comparison for friction factor variation along 0^ for single, two, and three 
twisted tapes inserts {Y = 9.23 and lu = 30 cm.) is shown in Fig. 5.14. It is found 
that the friction factors for the three twisted tape inserts is quite high compared 
to the single twisted tape insert throughout the tested Reynolds number range. 
However the difference in the friction factor for two twisted tape and three twisted 
tape insert is found to be insignificant. 

Figure. 5.15 represents the variation of friction factor at 120^ along the test 
section for single, two and three twisted tapes inserts {Y = 9.23 and kt = 30 cm.) 
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along the test section. Here it is observed that for Re < 300, the values of friction 
factor are quite high for the three twisted tapes inserts followed by the single twisted 
tape and two twisted tape inserts respectively. When Re > 300 the friction factor 
for single twisted exceeds than that for two and three twisted tape inserts. Further 
it is observed that the friction factor for the two and three twisted tape insert is 
almost same when Re > 300. 

A comparison of friction factor variation along 240^ for single, two and three 
twisted tapes {Y = 9.23 and lu = 30 cm) insert is plotted in Fig. 5.16. It can be 
easily pointed out that the values of friction factor for three and two twisted tape 
inserts are almost same, whereas the values of friction factor for the single twisted 
tape insert are found to be much smaller in comparison to the other two cases. 



5.2.1 Conclusions 



For large hydraulic diameter annulus with twisted tape inserts the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn: 

1. The friction factor varies circumferentially. 

2. The friction factor is not a constant function of Reynolds number. 

3. The friction factor increases with increase in number of inserts, however the 
increment in friction factor from two twisted tape inserts to three twisted tape 
inserts is not significant. 

4. The friction factor is found to be large along the twisted tape insert. 
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5.3 Heat Transfer Study in a Large Hydraulic Di- 
ameter Annulus 



Experiments were carried out for different values of heat flux to study the variation 
of Nusselt number with Reynolds number in a large diameter annulus without and 
with insert. Single twisted tape of dimension Y = 9.23 and lu = 30 cm was inserted 
at the leading edge of the test section along the 0°. The the Nusselt number variation 
along the stream wise direction is studied. All the experiments are carried out under 
steady state condition. The detailed discussion of the results is as follows: 
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Figure 5.17: Comparison of circumferential variation (at 0^, 120^ and 240^) of Nus- 
selt number as a function of Reynolds number at X=0.02 m for uniform heat flux 
q"=2 ^, with and with out twisted tape insert. 



Figs. 5.17, 5.18 and 5.19 show the circumferential variation of Nusselt number 
with Reynolds number for diflFerent input heat fluxes with and without twisted tape 
insert (at 0^). It can be seen that the Nusselt number increases with Reynolds 
number for both with and without the twisted tape insert. It is found that the 



increase of Nusselt number due to twisted tape insert is high along the twisted tape 
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Figure 5.18: Comparison of circumferential variation (at 0^, 120^ and 240^) of Nus- 
selt number as a function of Reynolds number at X=0.02 m for uniform heat flux 
q"=3.2 ^, with and with out twisted tape insert. 
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Figure 5.19: Comparison of circumferential variation (at 0°, 120° and 240°) of Nus- 
selt number as a function of Reynolds number at X=0.02 m for uniform heat flux 
q"=4.2 ^, with and with out twisted tape insert. 
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Figure 5.20: Comparison of circumferential variation (at 0°, 120° and 240°) of Nus- 
selt number as a function of distance from the leading edge of test section (X=0 m), 
for uniform heat flux q"=2 ^, with and with out twisted tape insert. 
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Figure 5.21: Comparison of circumferential variation (at 0^, 120^ and 240^) of Nus- 
selt number as a function of distance from the leading edge of test section (X=0 m), 
for uniform heat flux q"=3.2 ^, with and with out twisted tape insert. 
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Figure 5.22: Comparison of circumferential variation (at 0^, 120^ and 240^) of Nus- 
selt number as a function of distance from the leading edge of test section (X=0 m), 
for uniform heat flux q"=4.2 ^, with and with out twisted tape insert. 



insert (along ). The increase in Nusselt number along other two angles (120 and 
240^) is found to be negligible. It can be seen from the flgures (5.17, 5.18, 5.19) that 
the increase in Nusselt number due to insert is large for high Reynolds number. The 
reason for this is that the swirl flow generated by the twisted tape dies up quickly 
for small Reynolds number due to lack of dynamic pressure or inertia force. 



Figures. 5.20, 5.21 and 5.22 show the variation of Nusselt number with distance 
from the leading edge of the test section for diflFerent values of the input heat flux. 
It is observed that the Nusselt number decreases with an increase in distance from 
the leading edge. This is because the bulk fluid temperature increases along the test 
section. It is also observed that the increase in Nusselt number due to twisted tape 
insert is more at the leading edge of the test section, but it goes on reducing in the 
downstream direction. This nature of Nusselt number variation is due to decay of 



swirl flow along the downstream of the test section. 



Chapter 6 



CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE 
SCOPE 



6.1 Conclusions 



The following conclusions are drawn from the present study: 

1. The flow pattern in a small hydraulic diameter duct {Dh > 30 mm ) is diflFerent 
from that in a large diameter duct. 

2. In a large diameter duct the pressure loss is found to be less dependent on the 
wall friction as compared to the loss due to the hydrostatic eflFect. 

3. In a large diameter pipe the velocity proflle also depends on the hydrostatic 
pressure variation along the radial direction. 

4. The hydrostatic friction factor increases with an increase in the hydraulic 
diameter. 

5. The results obtained in the literature for small hydraulic diameter pipes as 
a function of Reynolds number cannot be applicable to large diameter pipes 
because in large diameter pipes hydrostatic pressure also plays a signiflcant 
role. 

6. The values of the friction factor in large hydraulic diameter pipe and annulus 
are found to be more than those reported in the literature. 
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7. The variation of the friction factor along the circumferential direction in a 
large diameter pipe and annulus without any insert are found to negligible in 
the present experimental work. 

8. With the twisted tape insert in a large hydraulic diameter annulus friction 
factor is found to be significant along the circumferential direction. 

9. The Nusselt number in a large hydraulic diameter annulus is found to vary 
circumferentially for both with and without insert. 

10. A significant increase in Nusselt number is noted along the twisted tape insert 
for large Reynolds number at the leading edge of the test section. 

11. The results from the present work will be useful in the design of large diameter 
duct systems. 



6.2 Future Scope 



The study of fiuid mechanics and heat transfer in a large diameter {D^ > 30 mm ) 
is a active area of research. It is found that a limited literature is available in this 
area. Hence there is a scope for research in this area. The following area may be 
suggested for further study in large diameter ducts: 

1. The velocity distribution for a fully developed fiow inside a large hydraulic 
diameter duct can be studied for fiuids with diflFerent values of the kinematic 
viscosity. 

2. The friction factor can be correlated as a function of Reynolds number Re, 
a parameter Jg representing hydrostatic pressure, circumferential variation ^, 
twist ratio Y and the length of the twisted tape for the fiow in a large hydraulic 
diameter duct with diflFerent twisted tape inserts. 

3. Heat transfer study can be done with various inserts like twisted tape wire 
coils, porous medium and ribs, for diflFerent fiuids. 
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4. The Nusselt number can be correlated as a function of Reynolds number, a 
parameter Jg representing hydrostatic pressure, circumferential variation 9, 
twist ratio Y, length of twisted tape and the Prandtl number for the flow in a 
large hydraulic diameter duct with diflFerent twisted tape inserts. 

5. The eflFect of hydrostatic pressure on the developing length in a internal flow 
can be studied. 

6. Using the computational method the diflFerent fluid mechanics and heat trans- 
fer parameters can be studied for a flow in a large diameter duct. 

7. To optimize the performance of a heat exchanger with a large hydraulic di- 
ameter, a complete thermodynamic analysis can be suggested to minimize the 
entropy generation. 
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APPENDIX 



Al: Error Analysis for Pressure Drop Measurements 

The error involved in the measurement of the friction factor in the present experi- 
ment is calculated as suggested by Kline and McClintock [60]. The calculation is as 
follows: 



yv^iM 



h 



The above equation can reduce to: 



2gDfi{Head of water ) 



Uncertainty in the measurement of velocity of water is given by: 

V ^^ Q^ ^ a' ^ 

Uncertainty in the measurement of the friction factor is given by: 

/ ^^ Dh^ ^ Head ' ^ l' ^V^^ 
The following are the uncertainties associated with the parameters: 

Head of water = /i ± 1 mm 

I = 1000.25 ± 1 mm 

Q = Q± 0.75 Ipm 

Dft = 30 ± 0.5 mm 

In the present experiments it is found that the uncertainty involved in the calculation 
of average velocity is around ±4.2%. The water head available at the inlet to the 
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present test section for the smallest tested Reynolds number (Re=50) is 900.25 mm. 
Substituting the above values in the calculation of uncertainty for friction factor: 

df ^ ..0^.2 ^ (^_f + (^^)2 + 4(— )2]V2 X 100 = 8.6% 
/ ^^30^ ^900.25^ ^000.25^ 400^ ^ 

Hence the estimated uncertainty in the friction factor calculation is around ±9%. 
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A2: Error Analysis for Heat Transfer Measurements 

The error involved in the measurement of the steady state heat transfer coefficient 
in the present experiment is calculated as suggested by Kline and McClintock [60]. 
The calculation is as follows: 



where 

AT = Tw — T(X) 

In the present measurements 

q = qW ±ZW 

dAT = Ar° C ± 1° C for q = 200 w 

OAT = Ar° C ± 2° C for q= 100 w 

The uncertainty involved in heat transfer coefficient measurement for a power input 

of 

200 W: 



^ = A/ (^^)' + ( )' X 100 = ±5% 

h V^200^ 4l.04^ 

100 W: 

'h V '100' ■ '7.17 
Hence the estimated uncertainty in the heat transfer coefficient calculation is be- 
tween ±5% - ±28.5%. 



^^ = J(-|-)2 + (-l-)2 X 100 = ±28.Uu-/o 



